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FOREWORD 


This report is designed to give quick access to 
current information on provisions in Ontario collective agree- 
ments relating to reporting, call-back and stand-by pay; 
shift, Saturday and Sunday premiums; and work clothing, safety 


equipment and tool allowances. 


The information presented was drawn from an analysis 
of all Ontario collective agreements covering bargaining units 
of 200 or more employees working in industries other than 
construction and has been prepared to provide data that will 
be useful in bargaining situations. As of September 1975, when 
the analysis was prepared, there were 882 such agreements, 
covering 755,205 employees, on file with the Collective Agree- 


ments Library of the Ministry of Labour. 


For further information, please call Beth Kendall Jess 


at 965-6886. 
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REPORTING, CALL-BACK AND STAND-BY PAY 


Most agreements guarantee a minimum number of hours 
of work, or pay in lieu of work, to employees who report for 
duty on schedule and find no work available or less than can be 
done in the guaranteed period. Such guarantees are normally 
computed at the straight time rate of pay. 


Agreements frequently also guarantee a minimum number 
of hours of work, or pay in lieu of work, to employees who are 
called back to work, usually for emergency reasons, after 
leaving the plant for the day. In contrast with reporting pay 
guarantees, call-back guarantees are usually computed at the 
overtime rate of pay. 


A related provision is that requiring pay for employ- 
ees for time spent outside their regular hours on call or on 
stand-by, ready and able to go to work to take care of emergencies. 


REPORTING PAY 


Reporting pay provisions were contained in 58/7 agree- 
ments, or 67 per cent of the 882 contracts studied (see Table 1). 
These provisions applied to 458,260 employees, or 61 per cent 
of the total 755,205 covered by the study. They were much more 
prevalent in manufacturing than in non-manufacturing -- 88 per 
cent and 42 per cent, respectively. Among manufacturing 
industries, reporting pay clauses were most common in food, 
textiles, paper, primary metals, metal fabricating, machinery, 
transportation equipment and electrical products. In non- 
manufacturing industries, they were concentrated in health and 
welfare services. 


Amount of Guarantee. As shown below, the most common 
reporting pay guarantee was 4 hours of work or pay, occurring 
in 73 per cent of the agreements with such provisions. Guarantees 


Number of Agreements 
All Indus- Manufac- Non-Manufac- 


Amount of Guarantee tries turing turing 

Total with provision .... 587 416 171 
A BHOUTSIEG c.c.c.s he disc 41s theo aes 24 18 6 
SALLOUTS Bi ace cole gia ei vv siakwie eit ees Zh 16 4 
HEHOUTS Mes toMlcrs « © ao Mkeles ehie'e © : 430 333 97 
BANGULS warcicrealctetestte ctatererare iets 28 11 17 
Graduated payments” ......... oH 15 16 
Other @eeeee0aeeesseee#eee#ees#32s2ee#e8e¢+e ee 47 23 24 


1. Includes agreements in which the amount of guaranteed time 
varies depending on whether or not an employee was put to work 
upon reporting. 


of 2, 3 and 8 hours were each found in less than 5 per cent of 
the agreements. Graduated guarantees were provided in slightly 
more than 5 per cent of the agreements, in which employees were 
assured a certain amount of pay for reporting on schedule and a 
higher amount if any work was performed. 


CALL-BACK PAY 


Of the 882 agreements analyzed, 740 or 84 per cent 
covering 645,832 (86 per cent) of the employees, contained 
provisions for pay for call-backs on regular work days (see 
Table 1). Such clauses occurred in 88 per cent of the 475 
manufacturing agreements, compared with 79 per cent of the 407 
non-manufacturing agreements. Among industry groups, they were 
most prevalent in food, textiles, paper, primary metals, metal 
fabricating, machinery, transportation equipment, electrical 
products, transportation, education, health and welfare, federal 
administration and local administration. 


Amount of Guarantee. Four hours was the most common 
call-back guarantee, found in 51 per cent of the agreements. 
Guarantees of 2 and 3 hours occurred in 13 per cent and 28 per 
cent of the agreements, respectively. Guarantees of more than 
4 hours were specified in only 7 agreements. 


Time and one-half was the rate of pay specified for 
call-backs in 36 per cent of the agreements. Straight time pay 
was provided in 30 per cent, and 5 per cent called for whatever 
overtime rate applied at the time the employee was called back. 
In 19 per cent of the agreements, the employee was paid for a 
minimum number of hours at straight-time or for all hours worked 
at the overtime rate, whichever was the greater. A handful of 
the agreements, 2 per cent, required double time pay. The 
following tabulation shows both the guaranteed minimum number of 
hours of call-back and the rate paid for these hours. 


Agreements with Call-Back Guarantees of 


it 2 3 4 Over 4 
Rate of Pay Total hour hours hours hours hours Other 

Total with provision ..... 740 a) 207 381 7 43 
Straight time. sass ee eee - ll Boe wloe 4 - 
Time and one-half ......... 266 4 65 118 72 = 7 
Dowbler time sicmtste sce ieisececeters 11 3 6 i 1 - - 
Applicable overtime rate .. 40 - 2 8 28 - Z 
Straight time or hours 

worked at overtime rate, 

whichever is greater .... 139 - 7 Lower bi? Z - 
Other... .%'. sietanece. ouel crmietonetenerste 60 - 4 i 14 ak 34 


STAND-BY PAY 


Provisions for stand-by pay were included in 150 
agreements, or 17 per cent of the 882 studied (see Table 1). 
These agreements covered 28 per cent of the total employed in 
the study. All except 7 of them were in non-manufacturing 
industries, chiefly in health services, federal government and 
local government. 


Amount of Pay. The payment for stand-by varied 
considerably, but the formulas may be divided as follows: 


- in 20 per cent of. the agreements, the pay ranged 
from 2 to 4% hours at straight-time for each 
stand-by. 


- in another 20 per cent, the pay ranged from 1 to 8 
hours pay at straight-time for stand-bys on week- 
days, and 3 to 16 hours pay at straight-time for 
stand-bys on weekends and holidays. 


- in 10 per cent, the pay ranged from one-sixth of 
the regular rate to time and one-half, or 38 cents 
to $1.50 for each hour on stand-by. 


- in another 10 per cent, the pay was a fixed sum per 
week, ranging from $20 to $52, or per weekend, 
ranging from $10 to $25. 


- in 34 per cent, the pay was a fixed sum per shift 
ranging from $2 to $16. 


PREMIUM PAY FOR SHIFT WORK AND FOR REGULARLY 
SCHEDULED SATURDAY AND SUNDAY WORK 


Employees working shifts other than the daytime shift 
are usually compensated for inconvenient hours by a differential 
added to their regular rates. Under three-shift operations, the 
premium paid for the third shift is generally higher than that 
paid for the second shift. 


Closely related are provisions for premium pay for 
Saturday and Sunday when worked as part of the regular 5-day 
schedule. These provisions usually apply to employees in continu- 
ous-process or 7-day operations or to occupational groups such as 
guards, watchmen and stationary engineers. 


SHIFT PREMIUMS 


Provisions for second shift premiums and for third 
shift premiums were both contained in 763 or 86 per cent of the 
882 agreements examined, covering 89 per cent and 90 per cent of 
the 755,205 employees in the study, respectively (see Table 2). 
Both types of provisions were most prevalent in the food, textiles, 
paper, primary metals, metal fabricating, machinery, transporta- 
tion equipment, electrical products, transportation, education 
and health industries and in government. 


Amount of Premium. Shift premiums were expressed in 
terms of cents-per-hour, flat amounts per shift, or percentage 


Number of Agreements 


Second Third 
Amount of Premium shine shift 
Total® with" provis Loni tice. «st. terete 763 763 
Cents per hour 
Under TORCENtS6 sictctot ere os aie ere teteelt ate ar etetete 25 tke 
LO CONTEST sc'ca% 0 4.0 0 o.ciaetgial svete alone oieterene sietite 52 ih 
Lia= Plas cen tai clacute score Peer ee te 90 35 
LO= CONES treats arnterareiere a ore fs tadevene epetuhetateterateconent TAT 70 
1.6" —-PSPOT CET EGwee: ie aieetal eters afetenitets av teteraner tee ‘ EL 103 
LOU CONES! Miasaacetetelete scare te etetetere I apeicrem oe 64 15d 
216= 2A cents Rui, insite omens caste a eae 57 83 
25° cents... 5s BA Ee er WD Ee gee shames a wate Pa 50 
Z26-(CentSHMOLry MOTers wh Geis slcteretels tre lenera-o chet 16 57 
Flat amount per shift 
S00 Wee Ore hate Wie Feta lerera eet lp ieie eter et chet 34 34 
S150" —= S135t ae 4 ES, <3 UM Ciel APR ELE 32 24 
Over Sl 35e.nn. ue RUNS fe lestiete-e ehevolatete cats nities 30 39 
Percentage of regular rate 
Se Perv Cen tay weet. cvelete oc ehereiercts clues ctole 14 2 
LOP per <COMm ts ss ccterelete stele iv rote'e 6 shetebeserenarete siete) ote 6 nel 
LS “PEX KCOME Macs seis oie olelerais al ccetentiatetrtety « atet ects e) 10 
Other 7 eee NEY SE oo AO 61 2 


1. Includes agreements in which the premiums change during the term 
of the contract, and those which established different premiums 
for different groups of employees or for other reasons. 


differentials. A premium of 15 cents was the predominant payment 
for the second shift, occurring in 19 per cent of the shift clauses. 
For the third shift, the most common premium was 20 cents, found 

in 20 per cent of the agreements. Premiums ranging from 16 to 19 
cents were required in 16 per cent of the second shift clauses and 
in 13 per cent of the third shift clauses. 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY PREMIUMS 


Provisions for premium pay for Saturday when worked as 
part of the regular weekly schedule were contained in 84 agree- 
ments, or 10 per cent of the 882 analyzed (see Table 2). The 
provisions covered 16 per cent of the total employees in the study. 
In contrast, Sunday premium pay provisions were included in 161 
agreements, or 18 per cent of the total studied, and applied to 
26 per cent of the employees. Both types of provisions were 
widely scattered among industries. However, the Saturday provi- 
sions were most common in food and education, while the Sunday 
provisions were most prevalent in food, primary metals, mining 
and education. 


Amount of Premium. The premiums paid for regularly 
scheduled Saturday and Sunday work were stated either as cents 
per hour, percentage differentials, flat amounts per shift or 
week, or as wage-rate payments. As shown below, the most common 
premium pay for Saturday was time and one-half, found in 36 per 
cent of the agreements with such provision. For Sunday work, a 
premium of 26 cents per hour or more was required in 30 per cent 
of the agreements, and time and one-half was paid in 36 per cent. 


Number of Agreements 
Saturday Sunday 


Amount of Premium Premium Premium 
Lotal jwith provision Vs.wsasc cc 84 161 
Cents per hour 
UNGET 2 Se Cent eS assis cttits cetalurnits. solute ctarece.cace 14 nS 
ws) cents @eeooeseeee7ee#*ee#*ee¢e#n#ee#*eee9#n*eee#e#8e#e8eeee8e8 8 @ 9 16 
ZO CONES 10D MOLEC Sets note clatter rare sete nelaateine’s 13 48 
Flat amount per shift or’ week ...........<. ~ 4 
Pers cent) Of regular Tate... 05% sees cece soe 1 2 
Wage-rate payment 
Time and one-half e@eceevevesneeeaeeneaeeoeoeeeeee ee 30 42 


Other @eeoeoeoeoeoeeseeevoeaeseeeseeeeeeepeevneeseseeeeesvseesd @ 17 34 


WORK CLOTHING, SAFETY EQUIPMENT AND TOOL ALLOWANCES 


Agreements in industries where sanitation and public 
appearance are very important sometimes contain provisions refer- 
ring to the supply and maintenance of uniforms or general work 
clothing which the employees are required to wear. 


Similarly, agreements in industries with hazardous 
occupations usually contain provisions dealing with the supply 
and replacement of safety equipment designed to protect employ- 
ees from injuries. Most common are requirements for safety 
glasses and safety shoes. 


This section of the report also discusses provisions 
referring to the supply and replacement of tools required by 
employees in the performance of their work. 


WORK CLOTHING 


Provisions referring to work clothing or uniforms were 
contained in 297 agreements, or 34 per cent of the total 882 
analyzed (see Table 3). These agreements covered 34 per cent of 
the employees in the study but not all of them were affected by 
the provisions. 


Work clothing provisions were more prevalent in non- 
manufacturing than in manufacturing agreements, 49 per cent 
compared with 21 per cent. They were most common in food, trans- 
portation, education, health and local government. These 
industries accounted for 57 per cent of the work clothing 
provisions. 


- Type of Allowance. In 224 of the work clothing or 
uniform provisions, the employer furnished these items free of 
charge to employees. However, in 16 cases employees were 
required to pay a part of the cost involved. Monetary allow- 
ances toward the purchase of work clothing or uniforms were 
specified in 14 agreements, and were paid on a daily, weekly, 
monthly or annual basis. In some agreements the cost of work 
clothing differed for different groups of employees. For 
example, in food industry agreements, work clothing was provided 
free of charge for plant employees, but only one-quarter to one- 
third of the cost of uniforms for drivers was paid by the employer. 


Number of Agreements 
All Indus- Manufac- Non-Manufac- 


Type of Allowance tries turing turing 
Total with provision ...... 297 99 198 
Supplied at no cost .......... 224 84 140 
Supplied at some cost ........ 16 a: ) 8 
Monetary allowance ..........- 14 ~ 14 
Other @eeeeeeeeeseeeeeoeeeseeseseeee @ 43 7 36 


SAFETY GLASSES 


Clauses referring to safety glasses were found in 
125 agreements, or 14 per cent of the total 882 studied (see 
Table 3). These agreements covered 12 per cent of the total 
employees in the study, but not all of them were affected by 
the provisions. All, except 18 of the safety glasses provi- 
sions, were in manufacturing industries, concentrating in metal 
fabricating, machinery, transportation equipment, and electrical 
products. 


Type of Allowance. In 75 of the agreements with 
provisions for safety glasses, the employer furnished these 
items at no cost to employees. In 11 agreements, employees 
paid part of the cost of safety glasses. Monetary allowances 
ranging from $3 to $40 a year were provided in 24 agreements. 


Number of Agreements 


All Indus- Manufac- Non-Manufac- 


Type of Allowance tries turing turing 

Total with provision ..... 125 107 18 
SUPP Lledeat NOowCOSE® cise s+ es 75 62 LS 
Supplied at some cost ...... < 11 8 5 
Monetary) allowance’. .. cuss ss 24 23 i! 
OURS Ft. cee are ote le ote ptehetare othe BLS: 14 i 


SAFETY SHOES 


Clauses referring to safety shoes were contained 
in 220 agreements, or 25 per cent of the total studied (see 
Table 3). These agreements applied to 18 per cent of the 
total employees covered by the study, but not all of them were 
required to wear safety shoes. The clauses were concentrated 
in food, paper, metal fabricating, transportation equipment, 
electrical products and local government. 


Type of Allowance. The majority of the agreements 
with provisions (61 per cent) for safety shoes required the 
employer to pay a monetary allowance toward the purchase of 
these items. In slightly more than half of these agreements, 
the allowance ranged from $1 to $10 per year. In 18 per cent 
of the agreements the employer paid the full cost of safety 
shoes, and in 15 per cent, the employee shared the cost. 


Number of Agreements 
All Indus-— Manufac- Non-Manufac- 


Type of Allowance tries turing turing 
Total with provision .... 220 LP2 48 
Supplied at no cost ......... 38 20 18 
Supplied at some cost ....... 33 31 2 
Monetary allowance .......... 134 U2 22 
Other eeeeoeeeeeeee es eeeeoeeee28ee808 @ 15 9 6 


OTHER SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


Provisions referring to a variety of safety equipment 
other than safety glasses and safety shoes were included in 359, 
or 41 per cent, of the 882 agreements studied (see Table 3). 
The safety equipment included such items as hard hats, respirators, 
gloves and other personal protective clothing. These agreements 
covered 39 per cent of all the employees in the study. They 
were found most frequently in food, metal fabricating, transpor- 
tation equipment, electrical products, education and local 
government. 


Type of Allowance. In all but 16 of the agreements, 
the safety equipment was supplied at no cost to the employee. 
In the remainder, the allowance varied depending on the type of 
equipment involved. 


TOOL ALLOWANCES 


- Provisions referring to allowances for employees’ 
personal tools were contained in 172, or 19 per cent, of the 
882 agreements examined (see Table 3). These agreements applied 
to 24 per cent of the total in the study, but the provisions 
affected mostly maintenance employees. The proportion of 
manufacturing agreements with provisions for tool allowances 
was virtually the same as the proportion of non-manufacturing 
agreements with such provisions. By industry group, tool 
allowances were most prevalent in food, metal fabricating, 
transportation equipment, forestry, transportation, education 
and local government. 


Type of Allowance. The employer supplied tools at no 
cost to the employee in 35 agreements. In 24 agreements the 
initial cost of tools was paid by the employee and the employer 
replaced them when they were broken or worn out at no cost to 
the employee. In 18 agreements the employer shared the cost 
of either initial supply or replacement of tools. Monetary 


allowances ranging from $10 to $100 per year were provided 
toward the purchase of tools in 5/7 agreements. In 10 agreements 
the allowance varied with the category of employee on the value 
of the tools he is required to use. 


Number of Agreements 
All Indus- Manufac- Non-Manufac- 


Type of Allowance tries turing turing 
Total with provision .... 171 95 76 
Suppliedpat no) cOSts.se.s.- 5 a5 10 25 
Replaced. at no cost ......... 24 16 8 
Supplied and/or replaced 
at some cost ..... aaretele staid -e 18 14 4 
Monetary allowance .......... 57 34 Zo 
OENET Pee ctstete 01%. siete endetel Nei eye ks 37 ZL 16 


Most of the forestry agreements provided insurance 
up to a maximum of $800 against loss or theft of employees' power 
Saws. The food industry and local government agreements 
generally paid an allowance ranging from $15 to $100 per year 
for purchasing or replacing tools. Im the metal fabricating 
and transportation equipment industries, apprentices receive 
an initial allowance (for example $30), then additional pay- 
ments at different periods during training until they graduate 
when the whole or proportion of the balance would be reimbursed 
for the tools they bought during their apprenticeship (for 
example $300). 


Provisions for Reporti 


Agreements 


Indust 

Anes ne ene ae 

Manufacturing: syiesetes sielerietenetstals $ 
Foods and De Vera eS! entire <1cve\siereusls 616 20,519 
Tobaccolpnroductsimca. «ercsreteriter eaters 1,423 
Rubber and plastic products ........ 9,796 
LOACNET ANGUS ETICS eonyce ciele eislelolarcletare 2,971 
Textid ei miul Wi products ersiciesrs) lee svetels 11,604 
Knit Ging, mils oe toms creetale ctelersbererscenetel 961 
Clothing vandus tries seis cite sieiisterele 9,080 
WOOd: DOGUCESI=< erererete orterieteraie stersicreetre 555 
Furna ture and £2xtureS ini. . ccie seis 4,350 
Paper jand) aliidied) products) ga. je s)-1cls)< 5576 
ErIn ting sandepub las 11g we etre elereaerstete 6,488 
Primary metal industries ........... 31,945 
Metals fabri catinl oe sienretereletetietyele sleet 20,194 
Machinery. except electricalianvercitt. 16,256 
Transportation equipment ........... 83,118 
lakyephen(er Ul yoyo Songodancudaorac 38,415 
Non-metallic mineral products SYS 6.010 95199 
Petroleum and coal products ........ 1,347 
Chemicals and chemical products ... Gein 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ........ 7,891 

Non-Manufacturing! oyorcncke okey eeversch eles 451,760 
IBOTES Giy) talevels lel seo) ei aletelatelateeleteterat tet arte 
Mining “and quarrying re ctercetlsicicle else 
TransSpormeatl On’ sie crcepetatsisvetslarererstetetersrate 
DEOLARE! «aie cre tefsicle shelepeteieterersteioratoersiersicks 1 
COMMLMNTGa EVONS) <ccrelterermtercresieletera cietel siete 7 
Electric,gas and water utilities ... 3 
Wholesales trade am ceteeticcsrectsrs stairs 3 
Retale trade cjcccs sijaricitectess tere ketere ate 7 
Finance, insurance and real estate . = 
Education and related services ..... 7 
Health and welfare services ........ 59 
Reereata onallgSe nvilCeSimsrscre sielaiterleterets 2 
BUSINES SUSECTVECES erate lersiclele vere siciatezatete)s - 
Person aleSenvilGesmmtiercirisieiciiaireiereleste 12 
Miscellaneous! SErViGeS. aces eee leleers dh 
Fedéral administration ............. 9 
Provincial administration .......... - 
Kocalyadminy's Craton. jetc sa cteisiererstents 14 
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Table 1 


Total 


ing Pay, Call-back Pay, and Stand-by Pay in Ontario Collective Bargaining 
Covering 200 or More Employees, by Industry, September 1975 


Member with provisions for 


studied Reporting pay Call-back pay 


| Agrts | Empis | Agrts | Empls | Agrts | Empls | Agrts _| 


1. Excludes construction industry. 


395,491 


19,983 
1,423 
9,796 
1,927 

10,416 

275 
1,010 
2,868 
2,739 

16,951 
3,599 

31,472 

18,945 

15,956 

55,364 

34,664 
7,901 
1,347 
6,777 
6,928 


nN 


10 


wn 
'WHWmWse eos 


Stand-by pay 


pls 


211,681 


2,754 


208,927 


650 
782 
16 fall 


18,067 

373 
1,670 
21, 787 
3,392 
75,457 


64,742 
20,296 


Soe. 4! - 


Table 2 2 


Provisions for Premium Pay for onitt and for Regularly Scheduled Saturday and Sunday Work in Ontario 
Collective Bargaining Agreements! Covering 200 or More Employees, by Industry, September 1975 


Total 
studied 


Indust 


| EmpIs~ [| Agrts | Em 
Ad industries= 1... Pirchvee vlereterelenes fo [on 7555205 ae 


303,445 


Manufacturing ....... PEE IO OEIOO 


Foods and beverages ....-seeceeeees 2 
Tobacco products .......++s+- Hee Oe ; 
Rubber and plastic products ......+. 
Leather industries ........-. Rial olemeiene 
Textile mill products .......+-++++. ; 
Knitting mills ....... Rolsceiee sass 
Clothing industrieS ....++.eeeeesees 
Wood productS .....sssceeeeesceeeees 
Furniture and fixtures ......-. bods 
Paper and allied products .......++- 
Printing and publishing .........++-- 
Primary metal industries .........+-- 
Metal fabricating ......eeseceeeeees 
Machinery, except electrical ....... 
Transportation equipment ....... dh 
Electrical products .....+++eeeeeees 
Non-metallic mineral products ...... 
Petroleum and coal products ........ 
Chemicals and chemical products .... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ...... ae 


Non-Manufacturing? A CRIOIES SEDIC AOKI 


Forestry ....++.- Audio Oe 560 BRUO Sear: 
Mining and quarrying ...-+.seeeees Be: 
Transportation ....... cgatensiaporetel sieves : 
Storage ...e.sececenes nm 5 O00 BOK abode 
Communications .....eeeeeeecoreceece 
Electric,gas and water utilities ... 
Wholesale trade ...... AS waieios ers 
Retail tLade wsccececcvnccsasvcccrss 
Finance, insurance and real estate . 
Education and related services ..... 
Health and welfare Se€TrviceS .....++: 
Recreational services .....-. ais 4 
BusSineSS SCTVICES ..eeeeeeeceecceeee 
Personal SETVICES ..--eereees akcevesons 
Miscellaneous SETVICES ...---eeee eH 
Federal administration ........ siereces 
Provincial administration .....+.++- 
Local administration ......+seeeeees 


1. Excludes construction industry. 
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Number with provisions for premium ‘pay for 


Second shift rnin asin tt Saturday work 


Empls | Agrts | Empls | Agrts [ Tnpls 


290,908 


288, 2es,o1 | a LS AlL 


519 20,269 14 
423 1,423 - 
796 9,796 - 
771 egal 1 
604 11,604 8 
686 686 - 
535 2,999 3 
583 3,260 - 
576 17,351 4 
078 6,078 1 A 
945 31,945 4 13 
969 19,739 4 10 
256 16 ,256 3 5 
118 82,858 6 8 
640 37,470 5 7 
119 9,119 4 10 
347 1, 347 - - 
972 5,972 2 7 
891 7,891 A 4 
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ON 


WG 
WwW 


833 392,129 


= 15 
1 5 
4 4 
5 i) 
1 if 
5 Z 
16 

il 

5 
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Regularly scheduled 
Sunday work 


192,296 
102,278 


7902 


332 
5,039 
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Table 3 


Provisions for Work Clothing, Safety Equipment and Tools in Ontario Collective Bargaining 


Agreements 


Indust 


ATL sIndus triesteiaxccincs once. 


Mani tacPuireuii geysers sts iee ee secre ors 


Foods and beverages .......seeee. 
TODACGON PROGUGES Mem wrote ec ota cists ioe sts 
Rubber and plastic products ..... 
Neathentndustrilesmve erect verter: 
Textulesmi Li productse ance srsel aay: 
RTA Cin) Oa Tal SW ceopetceecenene tenets shar cater’ 
GlOEnIne winds tGVeSecrtertscielesleels 
Wood (productsmtrcrm c-1crerenelacheraie cote 
Furniture and fixtures .......... 
Paper and allied products ....... 
Printing and publishing ......... 
Primary metal industries ........ 
Metal fabricating. aie reverarenrs 
Machinery, except electrical .... 
Transportation equipment ........ 
Electricale products) Mipasetaeentor 
Non-metallic mineral products .... 
Petroleum and coal products ..... 
Chemicals and chemical products . 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ..... 


Non-Manufacturing! tarlocer ste (ercueranehe 


IHOPREMEOY coonaubdo done SaaouodcauT 
Minding mand rien Oars etareten care 
TranspOmcacuOme gatherers eter 
DLOKAG Gwar chime sister siefess ore arate ete 
CommuniGations ce... ck cate eae 
Electric, gas and water utilities. 
Wholesaler trad eves a cciasta set sensicts 
REtawiy CraAde Ie cet ieuss sic steve win eyater eye 
Finance, insurance and real estate 
Education and related services ... 
Health and welfare services ..... 
Recreational services ........... 
BUSINESSHSETVIIGES ose cleats oie s 4 
PETSOMaSEEVTICES ac clee Gee cece oi 


Miscellaneous services ........ 


Federal administration .......... 
Provincial administration ....... 
Local vadmintstratilon ss. cmteteee os! 


1. Excludes construction industry. 


Covering 200 or More Employees, by Industry, September 1975 


t 


Number with provisions for 


Mee safety Tool 
Work clothing Safety glasses | Safety shoes equipment Allowances 


[Empts | Agrts[ EmpIs_ | Agrts[ Empls |Agrts | Empls [Agrts | EmpIs | Agrts [ Empls 


755 203| 0 | 264 ,897 sso aa | om 93,872 20 fis ak pss] | aman 294,210 Es 178,773 
303,445 Raa sa 85,193 Siesta s 61,497 ac 88 ,979 i ll bate 184,960 eal 104 ,693 


Total 
studied 


20,519), 32 14,020 

1,423 1 - 
9,796 6 2 735 
2,971 = 2 712 
11,604 1 i 240 
961 : : - 
9,080 : z Z 882 
3,535 5 1,396 3 746 
4,350 2 635 1 525 
17 ,576 6 2,240 6 2,426 
6,488 2 1,898 2 1,848 
31,945 2 1,167 1 200 
20,194 9 3,902 3 5,017 
16,256 6 4,511 2 5,025 
83,118 9 | 42,538 4 59,422 
38,415 6 2,638 4 5,567 
9,199 5 2,727 8 5,038 
1,347 1 350 = : 
6,777 3 721 5 1,425 
7,891 3 854 2 865 
451,760 179,704 : ; ¢ 74,080 
9 1 4,390 
2 1 853 
22 6 11,131 

ile = 

7 : 2 12,300 
7 6 8 17,134 
3 3 1 400 
14 4 5. 4) eta 
27 7 1 3,359 
53 1 8 6,200 
2 = = af 
if! 3 4 
12 1 337 
il = = 
3 1 935 
34 15 10,308 
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